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' ‘The State Fair Buildings at Syracuse, N. Y. 


GREEN & WICKS, ARCHITECTS 


oo New York State Fair Group is emerging from a_ is connected by a superb colonnade, is the Dairy 
. chrysalis condition into a state of perfection. The department. 

first effort was apparent during 1908 in the Manufactures Buildings for expositions and fairs are usually of tem 
and Liberal Arts Building; the second has been revealed porary and flimsy construction In the exposition class 
in 1909 in the State where used for one 
Institutions and 


season only, this sort 


Dairy Buildings on of building is all that 








the opposite side of re is required. The 
‘ . . > tto-, } 
the spacious Empire yee ’ structures need only 
dk - 
state Court. In aay ( eS be safe and fitting to 
. - } 1" hm ; 7 Y = " 5 
architectural form ~ if i, $ 4h tot BS = their purpose mere 
and construction, in } - _ aa | : hy] iit | lpr ee | enclosed shelters 
as _ % os >» : aT -dhahe_t rome fy o> 2 ¢ 
coloring and in pro- rd f 47 ei, La S\ee ‘ TL) But for fair build 
portion, these three sccah a. eee ©) SP aie | 3 ey ‘7 ete ines tsa aecamaaal 
| : ; t> 4 seed | 13 | ings, where used yeal 
new buildings must | Ne ream 1 3 at after vear. it is de- 
aril, 1:0 ; e fT Jom ’ 
. ut @ ‘ 7 
appeal to visitors as fe ase esa VRF Desens, ve | | : il sirable to construct 
. t } i 2 ra ° Gh9 dbo 
appropriate to the | N ; ( ) wy ii. solidly and effect 
ionitv of e agri- ore tT q t ore is 21 
dignity of the agri tiie 3 \ CS acd ively. 
~wilture > ore ve : ? 4 Awe e rr : 
culture of the great tract nnd ee gm te tod Ft he flimsy struc 

Ta T » r y rk 1 r T } } tw 4 
state of New York 1 | ture epoch had been 

In the State Insti- inv . 

n the St is 1 vogue in the Syra- 
tutions Building will i : a | [eal cuse State Fair work 
be housed the exhib- ee ‘ for many years pre 
its of twenty-four t : vious to 1908. but i 

I ious , but in 
< Lo 2 + i ‘ . 
q % : 
state departments ‘| er Sree ' that and the prece 
¢ biennial 

‘ } 1 ; ; . ] 
and institutions. ; em ding year a careful 
Contiguous to and foyer tego review was made of 
opening into the ; t btene past work, and it was 
State Institutions ascertained that 
main room is the the long run perma 
State Grange head- nent, solidly con 
quarters. Very differ- Z + . ! structed buildings 

‘ t , \ WOOL: os? 
ent are these rooms : : f Si $4 7, placed in accordance 
salt y a | } 8 i Uy + , , , 
from the _ canvas % : ff 4 Se iol with a positive plan, 
quarters of former { \ J i221. 2 would be more eco 
72 . 4h 7 7 a1 ; —— 
years. Phe lofty au- ‘ at ie : nomical and desi1 
ditorium is provided i es es able. 
ith four hundred ry Pr) ] 
with four hundred | In the spring of 

Tilers a . hed 1° Foy 70! 1: oe  daadicoaal 1 
easy Chairs, tables for j pas” a a wt pe 1908 the state be gan 
lunches, free package | bbe 4 : its policy of pe 1 
checking rooms, and BS Mitte’ 173 — : : s 1ent constructio 

. . a2 = . aaah mei } iCt 
retiring rooms for s sie ; \ppropriations were 

sS \ a s “ - AA pprop lal ns wel 
both men and | edtietietose teh i considered in 1907 
women. i _ in ; for a continuance « 

In a separate build- CO dttaret se the early method « 
ing of equal size with onstructio t 
the State Institutions ks ‘ ‘ETA \TION. STATI Governor Hugh 

>..313: ie a : “ : + | : 
Building, to which it soap? 8) DAIRY AND PRESS BUILDINGS. who visited the fair 











2 THE 


an, taking the 


was expended by the 
I 


state the following items should be observed 
i? That plans should be secured for a comprehen- 
ve and artistic grouping of the buildings and a system 
itic arrangement of the roads and grounds 
4. That f e€ appropriations should provide 
fund ficient to build permanent structures. 
lhirad hat a heduled estimate for a complete and 
permanent grouping be made. 
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shadow 


ing was formed with a grooving tool, giving 


marks over the entire facade. The brick walls are weil 


massed and proportioned and the facades are marked 


with peristyles and colonnades. The roofs, which are 
light bronze in color, have wide over-hangs with brack 
eted cornices, which in combination with the gray brick 
and stone trimmings have given very satisfactory results 

The schedule and plot plan, which is illustrated, shows 
the extent of the work undertaken, amounting to about 


$2,000,000. It is not intended that this work shall be done 





With the recommendations of the Governor in view an in one season. ‘The state makes a liberal appropriation 
ipprop! i 
t10 Wa 2 
] 
made i | _] 
the Ca ry 
ee ~_- “_- -~_ "a 
1907, at ] [ JY’ » 
\ Z 3 
the al Ss = ‘ Re ‘ 
eof th . 


proy iding 
for a pre 
liminary 


competi 


scheme. 
Many de- 
signs were 
submitted, 
but those 
presented 
by Green 
& Wicks, 
of Buffalo, 
cho 
The 


architects 


were 


sen. 


were directed to prepare carefully studied block plans 
providing for all the various fair departments, and also 
to prepare a detailed schedule showing the cost of each 
particular part of the work, thus enabling the Fair Com- 
mission to present to the legislature in a well thought 
out, comprehensive manner, the needs of the fair. 

The plans, scale drawings, and details were presented to 
the legislature in 1908, an appropriation for the new work 
was obtained, and the first large building, the Manufac- 
tures and Liberal Arts Building, measuring 500 feet long 
and 150 feet wide, was constructed in five months’ time. 

[In 1909 appropriations were made for the Dairy Build- 
ing, the Grange Building, the State Institutions Build- 
ing, and the Stables; these buildings were quickly 
planned, constructed, and used for the fair of 1909. 

After careful consideration of the whole problem it was 
finally decided to use on the exterior walls of the build- 
ings a gray brick with 


a soft yellow tone. The bricks 


were laid with 1 inch white mortar joints. The point- 





RACING STABLES AND 
COOLING OUTl 


ARENA. 


from year to year and will continue todo so until the work 
is fully completed. This is undoubtedly a conservative 
way to proceed, but the results would be better if all 
the buildings could be constructed in the same year and 
under one contract, as one large contract is more eco- 
nomical than many small ones. Besides it would give to 
the people at once completed buildings for their great 
fair, and would obviate the necessity, which in itself is 


expensive, of fitting the old to the new parts. The 


chief difficulty would be in housing the fair during the 
year of construction, but if she appropriation could 
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The Hampstead Garden Suburb. 





























’ lag] } he < 10 } - + 4 } {} . ] ] 1] ] 
. EAT deal has been said, and a great deal has_ bare floor, and perhaps its ingle-nook — all so artless, ye 
d not been said, about the Garden Sul »or Garden’ soabounding with art in a real sense — so unpretentious 
ylony at Hampstead, on the northwestern side of Lon yet so satisfying But that is largely a mood of the 
lon Che movement from y h it Springs is rather a moment and of the place which inspires it, and it is 
social movement than an architectural one, and those’ essentially a part of the of the cottager and his family 
Oo have been who are the ce1 
talkin most _ on —————————e, tral figures of 
bout it have this domesti 
~ ~ 
: 
oncernedatnem | scene But 
: “1 ; ; 
S ¢ es chierly | own-dwellers 
vith the social J are not cot 
spect of the tagers The 
me | Ol ef ilves n ay € 
t t reason 2 needlessly con 
| 
some people oi | plex, thei 
<ale Ve 
none whom — ‘ rie + t 
l n wh ‘ ~ae4 ~ris = ‘ 1es a t < 
iti<« wena Fae Th Wl Tt , 
1 ¢ present Le Ys iy = 5 many ut yi 
\! : 
oe - op 1 te 
A tel IS QI1s » Cannoraiter thal 
2 \ 
osed o count inast K € Y¢ 
1 1 Fa TF 
imseit) nave canno aeec 
started with an HAMPSTEAD - GARDEN SVBVRB have at one al 
d ne¢ pre Rp, ; the Sane tT 1 t 
A inc«ct | ] ‘ 
dice against ~ y the simplicity 
the place, this a P of the rust I 
re CE aTiSs- the ( ture ( 
g from the remembrance of the work which a certain’ the other class, and the attempt to put the latter into a 
1 of big-tie and homespun architects have d caine hanan Greate contol the simple he of the fai i 
iSS OF Dig-tie ana homespun archnitectS Nave done else nouse created out of the simple e of the rormer, 1s ant 
lere in the country, with the fostering approval of a always will be futile. 
} na f ~<a - r . [ > i | . } . : -_— rl} . : . 2 } ant } 
and Of supporters Let it be said at once there is always [here is more than a touch of this attempt at the 
in f } “y Lt al » gaal 'T*} 7 aT ‘ -] 117°} hh \ 
4 taint of the crank about these zealots hey are ex- Hampstead Garden Suburb. In some cases the aversion 
tremists, and when they touch architecture they do so in toany degree of symmetry has led to planning of the most 
an extreme way. ‘They persist in shutting theireyesto rambling description, to ‘‘restraint’’ in desi which 
the actual face of things. [he problem they set out becomes bare ugliness, to ‘‘ variety "’ in treatment which 
to solve 1s one concerning town-dwellers, yet they in- is mere patchwork But having thus given some indica- 
variablv seek Nest teias Say f } ' f +} 
variaDly Seé a solution 1 tion of the demerits o \ 
country models and by doing S¢ heme, fairness demands 
so they alienate a great num- the admission that it offers 
yer Of people who, whil much that is commendable 
recognizing verv clearly the nd enio yle 
i Ss i bi A) i Al ; aiiu Ai aA € 
deficiencies and the stupid- Taken as a whole, it 
ities of the ordinary suburban unquestionably a great a 
house, are not so foolish as vance on the ordinary town 
to imagine themselves to suburb. The houses, 1f they 
he goatherds or country err in some cases, are gel 
laborers. erally of suitable design 
itisone thing ona summer they are soundly built wit 
} x wra ll hraw at > } +1} 1 
day to walk through an Eng- good materials, the are 
lish village where the charm spread about with greet 


of the old houses remains un- 


lieturhed hw ) lar inN\ 
aisturbeaq Dy modern i1nva- 





spaces, anda there 1S a sense 







sions; where 


1f€ eve sees 
time-stained thatch, lime- 
whitened walls overgrown 


with rose and with clematis: den-colony, the remembrance 
a garden filled with flowers of the ordinarv suburb comes 


in sweet profusion; and to mind, and one makes 


within the house ; tnaint nental mpanri : 
with 1€ 10use a quaint mental comparison 


common-room or kitchen, this place and the customary 


With its simple furniture, its HOUSE BY GEOFFRY LUCAS, ARCHITECT. conglomeration of hard 
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viewing the suburb than when inspecting a plan of it. The 
roads are bordered with trees, judiciously planted, and by 
special sanction grass margins are added to them in a 


27 


wav which the usual local by-laws render impossible. 


The development of the estate is being undertaken 


primarily by the Garden Suburb Development Company, 


} } 
nod 


whose me 


of working is quite different from the 
usual method of building estate companies. In the first 


place they put themselves in communication with archi- 


ae ioe ameeas 


o oa ae tects whose domestic work was known and approved, 
and by allocating a series of plots to each they acquired 


an excellent series of designs. 





The houses, it will be seen, are carefully and pleas- 
HOUSI YT. M IN. ARCHITECT. ingly designed. In the majority of cases the English 
cottage has been taken as a standard, or at least as an 


featured villas entrenched in monotonous order, ap- inspiration, while others follow on eighteenth-century 
proached by those 10 foot drives, with serried ranks of lines. In their present condition they are necessarily 
Lobelia and Calceolaria on either side. more or less 
The change is refreshin harsh, being so 


Hampstead is the highest gro nd new, but when the 
| g g 

around London, and consequently the shrubs and plants 
driest and the healthiest. The Heath 


have grown up 
a wide preserve against the inroads of about them, and 
the speculating builder, and it 1s just on when the greens 
the boundary of the Heath that the sub- around which 
urb is being established. ‘The promotion some of them are 
of the scheme is due to the Hampstead planned have been 
Garden Suburb Trust a public-spirited brought into con- 
body of private individual dition, the effect 

The trust was formed about five years will be greatly en- 
ago, at a time when a large tract of coun- hanced, and the 
try beyond the Heath was in danger of be- suburb will gain 
ing spoiled by the extension of the“ Tube much in appear- 
and the succeeding exploits of house build- ance. Nothing, 
ers. Parliamentary sanction was obtained, however, will ever 
and an area of 240 acres was acquired by alter the smallness 
the trust at a cost of $560,000 Messrs of the rooms in 
Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin were someof the houses. 
appointed architects to the trust, and i1 This diminutive- 
consultation with Mr. E. L. Lutyens they 


ness, in fact, is 
drew up the plan whi his here reproduced ludicrous in cer- 
Contrary to the usual practice when new tain instances. 





buildings are to be erected, the greatest There are living 


care was taken to preserve the trees and HOUSE BY E. GUY DAWBER, ARCHITECT. rooms so Lillipu- 
hedges on the estate and to develop the tian that a most 
plan in relation to the existing features. The plan, in- moderate-si ed table surcharges them, and the occu- 
deed. wanderstoo much. Thereisnot enough symmetry pants, so steeped in the ‘‘simple life,” have to get in 
init. It lacks an amount of regularity which would be where they can. ‘These cases illustrate the crank ele- 
pleasing — a defect which is more evident when actually ment in the suburb already referred to. And the same 


thing is seen in some of the bed- 
rooms, where the smallness of 
the casement window is made still 
more evident by the insistence 
of a modern Sheratan dressing- 
TCM ne. | w aie an um Vm table which backs against it. 
_ ; Thus the revulsion from the big 

a Pree mT al!’ yo TN 53 sash window of suburbandom! 
as oo moe Nek 5a 2 One very interesting building 
on : is ‘* Waterlow Court,” a block of 
flats for ‘‘ working ladies ’”’ which 
has been designed by Mr. Bail- 





lie Scott. It is built around a 
WATERLOW COURT,” BY M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT, ARCHITECT. large square grass plot, and the 








, 
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HOUSES, MICHAEL BUNNEY AND CC, C. MAKINS, ARCHITECTS, ““WATERLOW COURT,’ M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT, ARCHITEC 





Bae 





A TYPICAL VIEW 






MICHAEL BUNNEY 





AND C. C. MAKINS, 
ARCHITECTS. 





HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB, 


ENGLAND 
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| e€e charm o 1 colleve ladrangile 
(ther locks, more or less sin irin grouping, ha e been 
designed by Mr. Geoffry Lucas, Messrs. M 1ael Bunney 
& C. C. Makins, Messrs. Barry Parker & Ra md Unwin 
d Mt Guy Dawbe 
(On the hignest rtion of the estate ere Sa plateau 
which is to be laid out as the Central S ire The buil 
ings to be erected around 
it have been designed by 


Mr. Lutyens. On one 
side is the institute, a frag 
ment of which is included 


among the 


ng accompanying 


illustrations, though it 


S 
should be pointed out that 


the detail shown is really 


a part of what will eventu- 


ally be the inner porch of 
the building. Tothe south 
of the square is the Epis- 
copal church, now being 
built; to the north the Free 
church; whilethe remain- 
ing side will be occupied 
by another group of pub- 
lic buildings. HOUSE BY ARNOLD 
The system on which 

the building work is carried out is interesting. The De- 
velopment Company invited tenders from a number of 
firms, not at a rate per house, but on the basis of $150,000 
} 


The firm engaged is paid according toa 


worth of work. 


schedule of prices. By these means the soundness of the 


work is assured. Great care has been taken in the selec- 


tion of the workmen, the ultimate staff of 300 to 400 men 








K BUILDER. 


having been chosen after testing the ability of more than 
1,000 in nine months’ building on the estate. ‘The houses 
with a few exceptions are not built to be rented, but to 
be purchased, either outright or by an initial payment of, 
say $1,000, and the balance by yearly instalments — this 
system being worked in conjunction with a reputable in- 
surance company. ‘The houses themselves vary from 

] 


arge to small, some of 


them costing $10,000 1 
$15,000, and others (quite 
cottages), costing only a 
few thousands of dollars. 
Brick is used throughout, 
either roughcast or left 
plain, and all roofs are 
covered with red tiles 
As a whole the effect is 
good, and in an age when 
the ever-increasing growth 
of cities is a menace to do- 
mestic life it is well to turn 
to such a practical example 
as the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb affords. There 

can be no doubt that the 
MITCHELL, ARCHITECT. housing problem will only 
be satisfactorily solved by 
schemes more or less of this character. Towns cannot 
be allowed to spread themselves mile after mile without 
check or hindrance. Hence come town planning bills 
and development proposals that aim at stemming the 
wholesale building over of estates on the fringe of urban 
centers — hence the search for a way out of the difficulty 
—and hence this excellent object lesson at Hampstead 





EN TRANGE, 
HOUSE BY HERBERT A. WELCH, ARCHITECT. 


ENTRANCE, 
INSTITUTE BY E. L. LUTYENS, ARCHITECT. 
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N L CONVENTION OF THI ting prohibit s, and instead to est oad a oun 
! rITUTE OF ARCHITECTS principles covering only the most! smental points,leav- 
1 the Chapters to vork out such n eti ocal 
t f t nvé ons the onditions might ike necessary Cognate in 1ts nat ¢ 
n | titut \ ive te y ad vas the actlo 1 ommended y t Board and heart 
tt ve lity endorsed by the convention, wher for the future it be 
1 ce ago the ymes unprofessional for a membt to t n 
of emergence oO 1 self-cen- ‘etition unless the terms have been ap] thet L 
O wider vision of Chapter, or by the Institute itself. It w e remembered 
There has been a correspo! ding that this matte! has been developing siow!y the last pre 
t ippre ition of the mounting Cé ling action making such participation unpr fessional 
it of the profession The Oorty only if a given set ot conditions 1d een official y O!1 
yn wa o exception to the rule; in many demmnec D) the Institute or one of its Chapters 

ed t o| t noint vet touched in its sens¢ Sienificant also was the general disfavor expressed at 

ul L e and constructive legislation, the growins stom of Chapters to issue 10 il schedules 
mditions, pOssiv ties and duties of charges ad rent to that of the Institute even tho o 

\ tain fine spirit of comradeship, mut 11 not inconsistent therewith This brought up the whole 
l i appreciation 1estion Ol the relation between tne Institute and its 
ess of President Gulbert, tne Report of the 

é ) and those of the standing cial 

t onst tiveness was parti arly appar- 

the legislation throughout was of the same 
Le 11S yn ttee work is fast becoming, 
one of the ost portant functions oF the 
n t rit f cases the committees 
st re eal lave been pe uliarly well remain in a healthy 
evoted the Ives to their work with also ol the growing sense of the dignity and importance 
leness O OSE l vitn 1 broad vision of the organi ition, tne old S ile hav 1g bee! rathel 
es 1 n tine and thoughtful reports a ‘surdly out of proportion to the act al benefits re 
eive and often placed on file, no ceived, and far less than similar charges WU other c« 

‘ rom As was forcefully yrought out in tries If the evident desire of the convention 15 arried 
much of t vork is purely gratuitous, many out by the Board, viz: that some rearrans' ment of the 
ttees paving all their own expenses whichis several classes 0! membership be made so tha those nov 

vever good it may be as an¢ ‘dence of ineptly termed ‘‘ Associates shall become to intents 
and uns¢ ( : 1 it demandsa better fate and purposes, and in name also, the reg r and standa 
ment ynewhat dilatory Proceedings members, the rank of Fellow becoming but little more 
vit t the enacting clause 5 inoperative than a mark of signal honor accoraes to a few, there will 
ye est the Institute does not occa ‘e little opposition to this last raising of the dué 
ts open to some criticism on thest lines. Nothing was said about last years hange in the schet 
rk of the ym mittee for the past yeal that ule from five to SIX per ct nt for profession il services, and 
ts and sp tions undoubtedly the most itm .y be assumed that this most cesira yle reform has been 

and w t the chairman, Mr. Atterbury, adopted without difficulty and is now in a fair way to « b 

attempt to lace thé work before the conven tain full public recognition as the law ol the protessio 
magn le made this manifestly im possible, Amongst the committee reports that on ‘‘ Allied Arts 
ears of the hat ++ and most conscientious was by far the most sensational and provo ative of thought 

e brought their I mn and this will shortly There seemed to be three categories Ol listeners se 
before the members of the Institute, the first who denied Mr. Pond’s premises, but act epted his conclu 

1 successful attempt at the standardizing of a_ sions; those who admitted his premises, but re fused his 

‘ortant but hitherto somewhat chaotic depart- conclusions; and those who were so appalled at the rut 
i tectural practice. ‘Those who are fé miliar less destruction of the obvious, the met iless annihilatio1 
whievement of the committee have perfect of platitudes, that they lost all sense ol the difference 
e that another great 1estion referred to it by between conclusions and premises Everyone admitted 
ition the standardization, SO far as pos- however, that as criticism this not le paper was both 
the b 1¢ law in the United States will be brilliantly destruc tive and as brilliantly constructive and 
lan equa ym p 2ten r.eventhoughthe it would be unfortunate were it to be buried in proceed- 
-s in the way of a so ten times greater ings with no opportunity given for wider publicity 
e in th ise of contracts and specifications. The Report of the Committee on Education was as Wé I] 
1 importance, though in a widely different field thought out and stimulating as usual, this time the sub 
Report of the Committee ona Canon of Ethics. ject being the education of those who can a ford neither 
yrt also ‘resented the most arduous and in- the time nor the money for full courses in regular schools 
rbors and the result was s riking in its simplicity and are driven back on the more than doubtf 1 offer 
1g LLITY evidently the iim of the com ings of the Y.M.C A. classes and the correspondent e 
een to avo ng distinctions and irrita- schools The committee urged that the Institute should 
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offer its services in an advisory capac ty to these educa- 
tional free-lances ; that it should urge the colleges to 
take up ‘‘ University Extension” amongst draftsmen 

id poor students; and that in some way the Architec- 
tural League of America should be brought into line, 
assimilated, and made the educational agency of the In- 
stitute. The action of the League convention, which was 
held at the same time as that of the Institute, seemed to 
play up to this last suggestion, as its attitude was friendly 
and approximating to a degree, but it is difficult to see 
how so important a matter as education could safely be 
handled by the League, or any subordinate, semi-inde- 
pendent body, unless it were wholly interpenetrated by 
the Institute itself and directly controlled thereby. 

The ever-present question — the method of nominating 
officers — was well to the front as usual, and also, as 
usual, a new experiment is to be made. In spite of the 
fact that the successive systems of the past have, with 
but few exceptions, resulted in the nomination and elec- 
tion of absolutely satisfactory men, and, so far as the 
presidency at least is concerned, those who were desired 
by the majority of members, there has been much dis- 
satisfaction, chiefly because one ticket only was named 
and the ordinary citizen feels aggrieved if he is offered no 
choice. Supplementary nominations from the floor are 
ungracious things at best, but it has usually been that or 
a merely formal ratification of the action of a nominating 
committee. At the convention of 1908 the matter was 
threshed out in detail; by an unanimous vote the sense of 
the convention was registered as in favor of a ticket with 
three names for each vacant office, and the nominating 
committee was told it should have at least one meeting 
instead of carrying on its work bycorrespondence. Both 
these wishes, formally registered by the delegates, were 
disregarded by the committee and once more a single 
ticket was presented. Its manifest excellence in every 
way prevented supplementary nominations, and it was 
overwhelmingly endorsed, but the general dissatisfaction 
was as evident as ever, and the Board was instructed to in- 
vent some new scheme (following more or less the lines of 
that recently put in force by the Boston Chapter), whereby 
Institute members may form groups of a given number 
and nominate directly for any office, a certain number of 
votes automatically placing a namein nomination without 
the intervention of a nominating committee. 

Apart from the legitimate work of a convention there 
was something less of interest than in recent years. The 
McKim Memorial Exhibition was all it should be, but the 
topic chosen for special consideration — architecture in 
its relation to railroad interests — was not very inspir- 
ing, in spite of some excellent papers and one or two 
good speeches at the banquet. The presentation of the 
medal awarded to Mr. McKim by the Institute, before 
his death, was simple to a degree — and adequately im- 
pressive, Mr. Mead’s words in acceptance wholly rising 
to the level of grave dignity the occasion demanded. 

So far as the actual work of the convention was con- 
cerned it was, as we have said above, statesmanlike and 
constructive, and full of a fine sense of responsibility 
and community of interest. How far, however, is this 
going to have issue in practical form; how much of it is 
to be buried in proceedings; how much further ahead as 
a powerful and practical agency, as an organization that 
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compels the respect of its members and of the public, is the 
convention of 1909 going to force the American Institute of 


Architects? The work of a convention is not done when it 
performs its legislative routine, the function of the Insti 
tute itself is not discharged when it has looked after the 
current interests of its members. It has sometimes seemed 
to us —and we speak in all deference — that the Institute 
fails in a measure to realize what a constant power in pub- 
lic affairs it should be, and may be; that it depends too 
much on accomplishing something during the three days 
of a convention and not enough on accomplishing still 
more during the three hundred and sixty-two remaining 
days ina given year. This is not to say that the Board 
of Directors is inefficient, for it is exactly the reverse; it 
is rather that the mechanism is somehow defective, that 
something is needed to keep the dynamic force of a 
great organization constantly pulsating, not only through 
its own veins, but as well out into the arteries of the 
great social entity of which it is a part. 

It may seem ungracious to suggest this view of the 
case in the face of the remarkable developments in this 
line that have taken place during the last generation 
Of late years, under one able president after another, and 
with the aid of singularly well chosen Boards of Direc- 
tors, the Institute has been coming into its own with 
giant strides. Its work for the conservation of the 
L’Enfant plan of Washington and its constant and al- 
ways successful fights against legislative ignorance; the 
influence it has exerted throughout America in the line 
of good city planning and improvements; its encourage- 
ment of education and the beneficent influence it has had 
on the schools; the dignified and even august appearance 
it has made at its Washington conventions through its 
exhibitions, memorial meetings, and its really stately 
banquets, where the most distinguished men in America 
have been its guests—all these things have proved a 
growing self-consciousness, and have resulted in a vastly 
increased respect and consideration throughout the 
country. There is no reason why another ten years 
should not see a doubled prestige, and this can easily be 
achieved if the conviction as to the manifest destiny of 
the Institute becomes implanted in its members, and if 
the mechanism is adapted to new necessities. 

There is something about the architectural profession, 
or attaching to the particular quality of man that enters 
it, that makes the architect one of the most public-spir 
ited, far-seeing, and vital of citizens. It is not too much 
to say that he is less selfish, less individually covetous, 
less materialistic than almost any other citizen of the 
Republic. The ‘‘man-in-the-street’’ grasps this idea 
with some lethargy and retains it with a relaxing hold 
To him the Institute is a kind of trades union, its mem 
bers either as shrewd as himself or as impractical and 
‘*no account” as the other fellow. This sentiment is 
reflected in Congress, in the governing boards of corpo 
rations, and in the niive assumptions of would-be clients 
in certain parts of the country. For some of this the In 
stitute is indirectly responsible, in so far as it contents 
itself with its own internal affairs and fails to place itself 
constantly before the public, asserting its prerogatives 
and demanding that the rights of its members shall be 
respected. The Institute as representing the architec 
tural profession is no longer in the position of a suppliant 
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é ites of Cesar or of Midas; in its personnel and 

e it 1 O il but the Ro Institute of 

British Architects id in dignity and efficiency s on 
Ll leve th an rofessional organizatio in America 

How fara e facts recognized in Congress, in state 

ind municipal governments, or amongst private citizens 

t Lit oO! the site of a Unapter At architect 

\ ) 1 vVOrk to o ou de the la ge cities where 

t ire Institute Chapters, or w the several ¢ l 





rO iments al tn in yrporations as well, will 
give the answer, and this answer makes the question we 
ire aSkll ertinent and ta 

What can the Institute do, now that it has so nearly 
perfected s; internal affairs, to make itself known, re- 
spe ted, and yes, feared, if need be, throughout the 

igth and breadth of the nation? Two suggestions 
\ffer themselves, and we present them for what they are 
vorth I‘irst, it might hold its regular legislative con- 
vention annually in Washington, on the lines of the best 


precedents of the last few years, with all that means of 


( yitions, official banquets, distinguished guests, medal 
presentations, etc , and in addition it might have an in- 
termediate convention in the spring or early autumn, 

1iefly cultural in its nature, and held in rotation in each 
of the great cities throughout the whole country, from 


St. Paul to New Orleans, Richmond to Seattle. Second, 
vhile preserving intact its present secretarial system as 
an administrative arm, it might have a general secre- 
tary, well pa d, giving all his time, and bound to travel 


widely throughout the country, bringing local Chapters 


g 

1 isolated practitioner ore closely in touch with the 
and isolated practitioners more closely in touch with the 
national organization and representing it on every possi- 
le occasion, speaking whenever opportunity offered and 


acting as the general mouthpiece and representative of 


the whole profession — amongst ‘‘them that sit in dark- 
ness'’as well as in the inner circles of the enlightened. 
As for the first suggestion it may be said that the more 


SS 


1 


distant Chapters deserve everything the Institute can do 
for them, by reason of the admirable devotion they have 
shown for years, at great expense of time and money. 
No action of the late convention will receive more gen- 
cral approval than the vote that it was the sense of the 
neeting that the convention of 1910 should be held on 
the Pacific Coast. This is not enough, however. A con- 
vention in a generation is scant fare, yet how, as things 
now stand, can it be more? Public policy demands that 
most of the conventions should be held in Washington, 
and if one in three were excepted, and each Chapter were 
treated: on an equal basis, it would be half a century be- 
fore the turn of a given Chapter came around again. 
Suppose, however, that every year a second convention, 


without legislative powers, but free to frame legislation 


&* 


+ 


to be presented at the next general convention, devoted 


largely to exhibitions of contemporary work, papers on 


] | 1 ‘ 1 


ultural and practical subjects, and to social intercourse, 
vere held in the different Chapter cities, the Institute 
officers being present, with one or two delegates from 
the more distant Chapters. Would not such an event do 
much towards keeping these local organizations in touch 
with the national body, preserving their interest in its 
affairs, and rendering each, and the profession itself, 
far more powerful, since far better known, in the 


1 


many cities where now the honor of the profession is 


discounted, the name of the Institute an impotent shib- 
boleth at the hands of a saving remnant ? Such conven 


tions would be valuable, not only in that they would do 


a scant measure of justice to the Chapters hat lie far 


afield, while serving to keep alive from year _to year the 


impulse of general conventions, but because they would 


offer an opportunity for just the sort of thing that is 


1 ] } , 1 1 ' T ra 1 } h nM - 1 
ittie by little being crowded out Dy the increasing busi- 


ness of a growing organization — essays, papers, and dis- 
cussions devoted to the esthetic, historical, and practical 
sides of architecture. Convention is now chiefly a parlia 
ment and a dinner, and under the circumstances it 

innot possibly be more; but important as are these ele- 
ments they are not alone, there are others of equal value 
that now we are tending to forget. 

Our second suggestion — that of a general secretary 
is less easily put into words, and admittedly less sus- 
ceptible of immediate accomplishment. Nevertheless 
such an official would do more, in our opinion, than any 
other agency towards making the Institute constantly 
and potently operative. The president generally is, and 
always should be, one of the most eminent in the pro- 
fession, and such an one cannot give either the time or 


} 


the thought to the constant activities of such an office. 


The secretary has all he can do to handle the clerical 
work of the Institute; moreover, different types of “men 
are a prerequisite for the different positions. If the work 
is to be done it must be at the hands of a new official — an 
architect of high reputation, a diplomat, a good and con- 
vincing speaker—above all enthusiastic, and constructive 
in his type of mind. To command the services of such 
a man a large salary would be imperative, for he would 
have to give practically all his time, and this fact alone 
may put the proposition out of the category of practical 
politics. We are concerned, however, only with the prin- 
ciple. If it were adopted the question of ways and means 
would be a subject for a totally different inquiry 

Such a general secretary as we propose would be in 
a way the viceroy of the sovereign Institute; he would 
keep in touch with all the Chapters, visiting each every 
year, conveying to them the impulse of the president 
and Board, taking back to the latter what he had gathered 
in his wide visitations. He would follow up the reports 
of the committees to see that they did not find their 


fruition only in judicious and eloquent words. He 


1 
t 


e 
would have immediate charge of the publication of the 


t 
proceedings and other Institute matter; he would watch 
legislation so far as possible and bring any dangerous 
action that might be threatened to the immediate atten- 
tion of the Board; he would accept every opportunity 
offered for representing the Institute at conventions, 
meetings, and dinners of other creative bodies; he would 
cultivate the best relations with those who may help to 
make or mar the fortunes of the profession —in fact, he 
would be the Institute in action between convention and 
convention and between one Board meeting and another. 

The right man, loyally and enthusiastically directed 
and supported by the president and Board, would in two 
years double the membership of the Institute and place 
it in the position of dignity and respect it is now slowly 


acquiring, and which belongs to it by every possible 


i 
right, but that, under present conditions, it can hardly 


achieve in its completeness within a generation. 
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Plate Illustrations— Description. 
Crate Normat Coiiece, Avpany, N. ¥. PLATES 1, 


> AND x The college consists of four buildings, vi 
College, Science, Auditorium, and a Power House. 
The three main buildings are connected by peristyles. 
The boiler house 1S located at the rear and is connected 
to the Science Building by an underground conduit. 
Upon the exterior of all the buildings are used the me- 
dium shades of red ‘‘ Tapestry ” brick, while the columns 
and steps are ol limestone and the window sills and 
cornices of white terra cotta. All brickwork was laid 
with stretchers tied to backing with metal ties. Rough 
sawed flush joints were used, about five-eighths of an 
inch thick and of pearl gray color. The staircases are 
constructed with steel strings and risers and slate treads. 
The interior finish throughout is of white oak with 
stained and waxed finish; the floors are of oak, except in 
basements where granolithic finish, and in toilet and bath 
rooms where white vitreous tile floors were laid ; and the 
walls and ceilings are plastered. 

The heating system consists of steam forced through a 
conduit line to the basement subways, in which are placed 
stacks for indirect heating. Direct radiation is installed 
to supplement the indirect system. High pressure steam 
is supplied to the various points where needed for testing 
purposes, etc. Returns are all brought back under at- 
mospheric pressure. The indirect heating system is 
proportioned to heat sufficient air for ventilation pur- 
poses from zero to 70°. A system of air circulation by 
natural draft is depended on, with flues made propor- 
tionately large to accomplish this result. The direct 
service takes care of the heat loss through the walls and 
windows of the buildings when the outside air is at zero. 

The buildings are arranged for 800 pupils and are two 
stories high, except the central portion of the College 
Building, which is three stories high. The auditorium 
seats 800 people and is provided with a stage and neces- 
sary dressing rooms and toilet facilities. The gymna- 
sium is located under the auditorium. The basement of 
the College Building contains lockers, toilet and bath- 
rooms for each sex. The first story provides for admin- 
istrative offices and class rooms; the central portion of 
second story contains the library, which is equipped with 
steel stacks and tables; while the remainder of the second 
story and the entire third story of College Building are 
given over to class rooms. ‘The first and second stories 
of the Science Building contain laboratories for physics, 
physiography, chemistry, and biology, with lecture 
rooms, private laboratories, and apparatus rooms in con- 
nection with each laboratory. In the basement of the 
Science Building are located manual training shops and 
quarters for domestic science work, also locker and toilet 
rooms. The cubical contents of the four buildings is 
1.924.000 cubic feet. The method for figuring the cubical 
contents is by taking the entire area of the group within 
the outside face of walls and multiplying by the height 
from the top of the basement floor level to a point half 
way up the slope of the roof, then adding the cubical 
contents of the pipe conduits under the basement floor. 
The entire cost of the building, exclusive of furnishings 
and equipment, was about $360,000, which is approxi- 
mately 18% cents per cubic foot. The cost of equip- 
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ment was $35,000, 1n addition to which a out $10,00% 


was expended for grading, sidewalks, at d driveways 

Housr at Brooktyn, N. Y Pirates 5 anp 6. This 
house is an adaptation of the Georgian al hitecture of the 
time of Sir Christopher Wren to the requirements 0! 
modern city life, i. e., the style is that in vogue in Eng 
land at the same period which produced 
architecture in America. 

The material of the exterior is a purple brick set in 


1 


bond of two stretchers to one header, which gives 


suggestion of a diaper pattern to the general texture of 
the brickwork. This texture 1s most clearly seen in the 
illustration of the entrance door. The trimmings oft 


white glazed sand blasted terra cotta take the place of the 


4 
1 


wooden trimmings customarily seen in the Colonial 
work. 

The interior is designed with extreme simplicity, the 
greater portion of the trim being painted wood of lig! 
cream color or delicate grays and greens. 

This residence possesses two features of sper ial in- 
terest. The first of these is a large ¢ hildren’s play room, 
10 feet long, extending through the entire depth of the 
house. This play room is provided with large closets and 
also with special overhead beams from which gymnasti 
apparatus can be suspended. ‘The room is place d on the 
top story of the house with windows on three sides, so 
that it receives the sunlight during the entire day, and 
owing to its location the children can make as much 
noise as they please without disturbing the remainder of 
the household. The other feature is a special fireproof 
staircase running through the entire house and prov ided 
on the level of the first floor with an exterior door con 
necting directly with the outside porch. This staircase, 
which is separated by fireproof doors from the remainde1 
of the house, furnishes a convenient means of exit in 
case of trouble and at the same time obviates the un 
sightly feature of an exterior fire escape 

There is a cement walk extending around the outside 
of the garden specially adapted to roller skating and 
sufficiently large to permit of the use of bicycles. Out 
side of this path are the flower beds. A small fountain 
and pool at the further end of the garden forms an 
attractive point of view as seen [rom the garden front of 
the house. 

House at Riversipe, Int. Pirate 10. This house is 
designed cornerwise on the lot, to permit of a sunken 
garden directly in front, with an approach on either side 
The color scheme of the garden is planned to harmoniz 
with the warm brown of the brick and the buff of the 
stone. The frieze on the exterior is of plaster finished 
in a very light shade of brown. Upon the interior the 
entire woodwork in the main hall and « room is 


treated with a silver gray tone on quartel sawed oak, 


which was obtained by using a light blu sh gray stain 
and a flake-like filler, finished with shellac, and waxed 
The panels of silk tapestry and white border are framed 
with a wide dark mahogany strip. The dining room at d 


den are in weathered oak, with walls of cream colored 
burlap and beamed ceilings having the pan ] 
plaster and stained. The basement contains laundry 
boiler rooms, and billiard room, while the third 


provides for the servants’ quarters. The house 


220.000, making the cost per cubic foot 28 cents 
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Witttam R. PruNnKetrr Scuoor, Pirrsrietp, Mass. 
Pirate 4+. The exterior is of water struck brick and In- 
diana limestone. The cornice, pattern work, and project- 
ng courses are of common brick. The main walls upon 
the interior are built of brick, while the closets and other 
minor partitions are of terracotta. The plaster is applied 
directly tothe masonry. Iron staircases are used through- 
out, while the floors in the corridors and class rooms are of 
maple The roofing consists of asphalt and gravel. The 
gravity system of ventilating has been employed in con- 
nection with steam heat. The entire cost of the building 
was $81,147, and the cost per cubic foot 14.3 cents. 

House Near Leicester. Pratres 12 anp 13 This 
house is an example of modern domestic architecture in 
England. The general grouping follows strictly the 
lines of the plan, and the use of bricks, variegated in 
tone, relieves the exterior treatment of any appearance 
of monotony; while the sturdy treatment of the chim- 
neys gives added character to the house. 

Tar Room, Hore: Be_vevere, BALTIMORE, Mp, Piatre 11. 
This room, which is about 50 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 
18 feet high, is lined from floor to ceiling on all four 
sides with ‘*‘ Tapestry’ brickwork and tile. The dado 
consists of plain brick laid up in Dutch cross-bond to a 
height of 8 feet 6 inches, finishing with a narrow belt 
course, which consists of two lines of blue brick sepa- 
rated by a pony brick 1 inch in thickness, and little spots 
of stucco. Above the belt course are panels of mosaic 
brickwork executed in deep rich red, golden brown, and 


blue. The openings are outlined with bands of brown- 


Editorial Comment and 
Miscellany. 
| , RE ’M the sixty-two designs submitted for the great 


water gate and Fulton memorial which is to be 
erected on Riverside 
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ish gray with spots of blue, and over the openings are a 
number of panels worked out in varied designs, the pre- 
vailing colors of which are brownish red with outlines in 
gray dotted with blue. The frieze consists essentially of 
two members, the lower of which is formed by two lines 
of clear red headers with brown, red, purple, olive, and 
blue bricks laid at an angle of 45°, while the upper mem 
ber is outlined with a gray border and embraces an in- 
teresting band of herringbone construction, the members 
of which are separated by pony brick 1 inch in thickness. 
The mortar joint, % inch in width, is rough cut flush 
throughout, thereby giving it a texture to correspond to 
the surface of the brick, and is of a gray color with a 
slight yellowish tinge. 

Two Houses in SCHENLEY Park, PirtspurG, Pa. PLATES 
7 AND 8. The exterior brickwork, which is laid up in Eng- 
lish cross-bond, presents a surface with considerable tex- 
ture throughout. The plaster work is cream-white and the 
half timber work is stained a rich nut-brown. The porch 
ceilings and eaves are also plastered. The roofs are cov- 
ered with a dark red tile with broken joints. The interiors 
of these houses are practically finished throughout in hard 
wood with the walls on the first floor paneled. The third 
floors are fitted up for servants’ quarters. 

House at Staten Istanp, N. YY. Pate 9. This 
house is built with a rich red brick for the stretchers 
and a very dark brick for the headers, laid up in Flemish 
bond, with white mortar jointing. The exterior wood- 
work is of white pine. The entire cost of the house was 
$10,000, and approximately 22 cents per cubic foot. 


contestant received a prize of $500 and, in further com- 
petition, additional prizes will be awarded to the first four 
among the ten already announced, bringing the total in 
prizes to $3,000 for first place, $2,000 for second, $1,500 
for third, and $1,000 for fourth place. These selections 
will be announced on March 15th, and the name of the 
winner will be given out on April Ist. 


The successful con 





Drive between 114th 
and 116th streets, 
New York City, atan 
approximate cost of 
$2,500,000, the jury 
of award of the 
Robert Fulton Monu- 
ment Association 
have announced the 
names of the ten suc 
cessful competitors 
in the preliminary 
competition 

The jury of award 
consisted of two arch- 
itects, Thomas Hast 
ings and George B. 
Post; two laymen, 
Robert Fulton Cut- 
ting and Isaac Gug- 





genheim, and Lans- 





testants were Charles 
P. Huntington, Mills 
& Greenleaf, Law- 
rence F. Peck, J. H. 
Freedlander, Bos- 
worth & Holden, and 
Harold Van Buren 
Magonigle of New 
York City; Robert P. 
Bellows of Boston, 
Albert Kelsey and 
Paul C. Cret, and 
Heacock & Hokanson 
of Philadelphia, and 
Herbert Scott Olin 
of Watertown, N. Y. 

The water gate is 
not only to be a me- 
morial, but is to pro- 
vide the city a dig- 
nified landing place 





ing ( Holden as 
advisory architect. 


Each successful 


FOUNTAIN IN GARDEN OF HOUSE AT SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
Exe te i Verde Antique matt glazed faience 
Graham & Myers, Architects 


where, on spectacular 
occasions, officers of 
the United States or 


by the Hartford Faience Company 


Se 








of foreign navies 


mav be received. 





“ARLY in the 
2 year another 
section of the dorm- 
itory group at 
Princeton will be 
started. With 
funds raised by the 
alumni, three new 
‘‘entries,” with ac- 
commodations for 
forty-five students, 
will be provided and 
an extension thus 
obtained of thelarge 
group donated by 
Mrs. Russell Sage. 
Frank Miles Day & 
Brother, it will be 
remembered, are 
the architects of the 
entire group. 
Haverford College 
is to have a new 
science hall, consist- 
ing of three depart- 
ments devoted to 
chemistry, physics, 
and engineering. 
Work will probably 
be started next 
spring. ... What 
is promised to be 
the most impress- 
ive building on the 
campus of the Col- 
lege for Women at 


Western Reserve University will be the 
Mather, of Cleveland, and his children. 
will be used for recitations and class lectures. 
new building is likely to be added to the Columbia College 


INTERIOR 


OF 
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CHAPEI 
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tion of ofthcers as 
follows: President, 
Arthur Bohn: vice 
president, Oscar LD) 
Bohlen; secretary 
and treasurer, 


Henry H. Dupont 


At the annual 
meeting of the 
Washington Chap 
ter A.I.A. the fol 
lowing officers wert 
elected to serve for 
the year 1910 
President, J. Rush 
Marshall; vice 
president, Leon E. 
Dessez; secretary, 
Louis A Simon; 
treasurer, Clarence 
L. Harding. 


Joseph S. Cote, 
formerly of Somet 
vell & Cote, archi 
tects, Seattle, Wash 
ington, has opened 
offices in the Henry 
Building. Manufac 
turers’ samples 


and catalogues de- 


sired. 
REDEMPTIONEST FATHERS, ESOPUS, N. Y. 
Got C.Grant La Farge, 
surviving partner 
ia , 2 of the firm of Heins 
t Architect & La Farge, has 


gift of Samuel 
The building 


A 


Group in consequence of the George Crocker bequest of 


$1,500,000 for cancer research. 


GENERAL. 


Ata recent meeting of the Architects’ Association of 


Indianapolis, the committee having in charge the pre 
liminary work of organizing a 
State Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects made a 
favorable report on the progress 
of the work. A large number 
of members of the profession 
from all parts of the state have 
signified their intention of join- 
ing the larger body and there 
will be within a short time a 
meeting in Indianapolis for a 
final and permanent organiza- 
tion. The meeting of the local 
chapter closed with the elec- 





DETAII 
™ 


BY 


Wir 


}. 
kle Tert 


WALTER 


i Cott 


formed a new co 
partnership with Benjamin Wistar Morris, under the firm 
1ame of La Farge & Morris. Associated with the firm 
will be Arthur C. Jackson and Duncan Candler. Offices, 
25 Madison Square, North, New York City. 


Ernest M. Hartford and Silas Jacobson, formerly con 
nected with the office of Clarence H. Johnston, have 
formed a copartnership for the practice of architecture 
under the firm name of Hartford & Jacobson. (ffices, 
520 Manhattan Building, St. Paul. Manufacturers’ cata 


logues desired. 


A. Warren Gould, architect, 
has entered into a copartner- 
ship with E. Frere Champney, 
under the firm name of Gould 
& Champney. Offices, Ameri- 
can Bank Building, Seattle, 
Washington. 


William R. Smith, architect, 
has opened an office at San Saba, 
STEVENS, ARCHITEC’ Texas. Manufacturers’ cata- 


: ‘omaa Make logues and samples desired. 
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Frederick G 
Mueller, archi- 
tect, of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has 
opened a branch 
office in Middle- 
town, Ohio. 
Manufacturers’ 
catalogues de- 


sired. 


Frederick C. 
Browne and 
Randolph i. 
Almiroty, arch- 
itects, have 
formed a co- 
partnership 
with offices at 
3 West 29th 
street, New 
York City. 


Those who 





are interested in 
ARCHITEC waterproof 
, brick stains 
would do well to 
send for a copy of a little booklet which has just been 
issued by Samuel Cabot, Boston. The cover design is 


particularly unique and attractive, and the story of 


; 


waterproof stains is briefly but well told. Questions 
which have repeatedly been asked us are clearly answered 
in this little booklet. 


Tapestry’ brick manufactured by Fiske & Co. were 
ised in the Normal School Group at Albany, illustrated 
in the Plate Forms of this issue. 


The architectural terracotta for the residence of Julius 
Liebmann, 
Esq., Herts 
& Tallant, 
architects, 
illustrated in 
the Plate 
Forms of 
this issue, 
was exe- 
cuted by the 
Atlantic 
Terra Cotta 


Company. 


Tapes- 
try” brick 
manutac- 
tured by 
Fiske & Co, 


were used in 





the exterior 
DETAIL BY SCHWARTZ & GROSS, : 
walls of the 
aaa ea house for 


Compa Make Julius Lieb- 





Brooklyn, 
Herts & 
Tallant, 
architects, 
illustrated 
inthe Plate 
Forms of 


this issue. 


T he 
brick used 
for the 
house at 
St.George, 
Staten 
Island, 
Be Vay OF 
Harry S. 
Water- 
bury, arch- 
itect, illus- 
trated in 
this issue, 
was fur- 


nished by 





the Sayre 
& Fisher STORE BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS. 
Co. All terr tta front execute Indianapolis Terra ( 


D.A.B en&S A 


bricks that were used in the Tap Room of the Hotel 
Belvedere, Baltimore, illustrated in the Plate Forms of 
this issue, were Fiske ‘‘ Tapestries.” 


The architectural terra cotta used in the Ford Building 
at Detroit, illustrated on page 13 of this number, was 


executed by the Northwestern Terra Cotta Company. 


Stebbins & Watkins, architects, formerly at No. 42 
Chauncy street, 
Boston, Mass., 
are now located 
in their new 
offices at No. 
164 Federal 


street. 


Theodore C 
Link, architect, 
announces a co- 
partnership 
with his son 
Karl E. Link 
under the firm 
name of Theo. 
C,. Link & Son. 
Their address 
is Suite 1000 
1001 Carleton 
Building, St. 





DETAIL BY SOMMERFELD & STECKLER, 


ARCHITECTS. 


Louis. he New Jersey Terra Cotta Company, Makers. 


fp vthow ae 





The Five Points House 


years cared for 


children of the 


poor inits 
buildings on 
Worth street, 
New York 


City, has pur- 
chased a large 


tract ofl 


land 
White 
Road, 
the 


grounds of the 


on the 
Plains 


adjoining 


kK nollwood 


ee 
me 


( 





DETAIL BY CROW, LEWIS & 

WICKENHOEFER, ARCHITECTS. 
Executed by the Conkling-Ar 
strong Terra ( tac 


f 


THE 


SCHOOLHOUSI A'J 
buff manufactured 
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HI 
ri 


Industry, which for sixty 


STABLES, BELLI 


German fire-flashe tile 


Mason & Rice, A 


West- 
Here 


Country Club in 
chester 
it 
home 


County. 


will build a 
to 


aban- 


new 
in which 
the 
last 


con- 
tinue work 
doned 


Worth 


were 


when the street 


buildings taken 


ISLE, 


summer 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

aulic-Press Brick Con StL 
Al 

over by the Children’s Aid 





DETROIT, MICH 

I ( ( 

It will front 98.9 feet on the 
avenue and 150 on the street, 


and will cost 8960,000 


Construction of anew 


Gould’’ at Port Washington, L.I., 


is soon to be started, under Hunt 
& Hunt, architects 1] 





Amboy 


Terra Cotta Company 


MET 


RON, 
Make 


society 


‘ ‘ 
“Castle 


It will be 


ror public school 


pur] 


poses. 


Plans have been filed 


for a twenty-story com 


mercial buildi to be 


ng, 


erected on the site of the 


old Ashland House at 
Fourth avenue and 24th 
street, New York City 































i] 
tw 


THE 


228 feet by 
110 feet, and 
when 


com- 
pleted, with 
garage, Ssta- 


bles, etc., will 
cost nearly 


$1,000,000. 


Plans have 
been filed for 
a new twelve- 
story office 
building, 
with a three- 
story theater 
annex, 
built 


to be 
on the 
Fitzgerald 
plot, south- 
east corner 
Broadway 
43d 
New 
City. 
struc- 


and 
street, 
York 


The 





TELEPHONE BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, 


ture will 
cost about 


$900,000. 


WANTED —Three architectural draftsmen of experience ; 
those of academic training preferred. Address Rubush G& 
Hunter, architects, Indianapolis, Ind., stating age, experience, 
and salary desired. 


WANTED — Architectural draftsman — immediate engage- 
ment. Send samples of work and state salary desired per 
month. Must be competent to prepare sketches and make full 
working drawings for moderate cost buildings. Permanent 


position to a good worker. H. E. Bonitz, architect, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 


WANTED— Competition draftsman — steady employment if 
services prove satisfactory. Send references, state experience 


and salary wanted. Foeller G&. Schober, architects, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 


WANTED-— Good all around architectural draftsman. One 


with knowledge of water colors preferred. State salary wanted. 
Address Box 271, Salem, Va. 


SPECIAL 
COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 
SOUTH CAROLINA and GEORGIA 


By E. A. CRANE and E. E. SODERHOLTZ 


52 plates, very finely reproduced in heliotypes, folio size (124 x 16"), in portfolio 


Exteriors, interiors, halls, mantels, doorways, staircases, 
furniture, details of decoration, etc Illustrating some of 
the best and most interesting examples of American 
Colonial Work, many of which have now disappeared 


New edition, identical in size and make-up with the previous issues 


$/0.00 net 


THE BRUNO HESSLING COMPANY 
64 EAST 12TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A CORRECTION. 

On page 256 of THe BricksuiLperR for December, in 
connection with the article 
Hollow Tile,’’ in the table giving weights and costs, the 
weights column is footed wrong. 


treating of ‘‘ Composite 


It should be one hun- 


dred pounds instead of ninety, and the paragraph which 
follows should read: 


It will be seen that the depth required in both cases 
was the same, viz.: 15 inches; that the dead weight 
was in both cases identical, thereby making it possible 
to use the same amount of steel in girders and columns 
for either construction, etc. 





McKIM NUMBER — THE REGULAR EDITION 
OF “THE BRICKBUILDER” FOR FEBRUARY WILL 


BE ENLARGED AND DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO 
THE PRESENTATION OF THE MORE IMPOR- 
TANT WORK OF CHARLES F. McKIM. THE 
PRICE OF THIS NUMBER—TO THOSE WHO 
ARE NOT SUBSCRIBERS OF ‘THE BRICK- 


BUILDER”— WILL BE ONE DOLLAR. AS THE 
EDITION WILL BE LIMITED THOSE WISHING 
THIS NUMBER SHOULD PLACE THEIR ORDERS 
AT ONCE. 


A HOUSE OF BRICK—THE TITLE OF A 72 
PAGE BOOKLET WHICH CONTAINS 40 DESIGNS 
FOR A BRICK HOUSE TO COST ABOUT .$10,000. 


THESE DESIGNS WERE SUBMITTED IN COM- 
PETITION. THREE INTERESTING ARTICLES 
ON BRICKWORK, COMPARATIVE COSTS, ETC. 


PRICE, 
BOSTON. 


FIFTY CENTS. ROGERS & MANSON, 


ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN—1 
SISTANTS FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL 
IN AND FOR ANY PART Of} 


REGISTER AS- 
PROFESSION EXCLUSIVELY 


THE UNITED STATES. HAVE CALLS 


FOR HELP CONTINUALLY FROM THE BEST OF OFFICES IN ALI 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. MY LIST CONSISTS OF THE HIGH- 
EST GRADE TECHNICAL MEN. NO REGISTRATION FEE AND 
REASONABLE TERMS. IF YOU ARE NEEDING HELP OR SEEK- 
ING A GOOD POSITION, WRITE ME. LEO A. PEREIRA 


218 La Satie $St., CuHIcaco. 


Long Distance Tel., Franklin 1328 


LINOLEUM 


SECURED BY CEMENT 
TO EITHER WOODEN 
OR CEMENT FLOORS 


Ideal Floor Coverings for Public Buildings. 
and practically indestructible. It is in use on Battleships, 
cemented to steel decks in the United States, English and 
German Navies ; should be placed on floors under pressure, and 
best results can only be obtained by employing skilled workmen. 


Elastic, Noiseless, 


The quality of our work has passed the inspection of the United 
States Government and numerous Architects and Builders 


The Franklin Union Building in Boston, R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Architect, is a sample of our work, and we have contracts for 
the North Dakota, the largest Battleship in the United States 
Navy; the extensions of the Suffolk County Court House in 
Boston, George A. Clough, Architect; and the Registry of 
Deeds, Salem, Mass., C. H. Blackall, Architect. 


We solicit inquiries and correspondence. 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS COMPANY 


646-658 WASHINGTON STREET, Opp. Boylston Street 


MASS. 


BOSTON 
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JECTIO/Y 


PORTICO 


CE HALF /IYCH SCALE DETAIL OF 
SOVTH ELEVAT/O/Y OF COLLEGE 
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PD NEW YORA STATE NORMAL COLLEGE ALBANY NEW YORK 


NORMAL COLLEGE, ALBANY, N. Y. 
GEORGE L. HEINS & FRANKLIN B. WaRE, STATE ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE AT SCHENLEY FARMS, PITTSBURG, PA. 
JANSSEN & ABBOTT, ARCHITECTS. 
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HOUSE NEAR LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 
| STOCKDALE HARRISON & SONS, ARCHITECTS. 
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